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sky-scraper and other up-tordate utilitarian giants, 
worthy in their own kingdom. Others again would 
•have been more satisfied with a Gothic structure, a 
strenuous expression of the Romantic style, as seen 
flanking the crowded thoroughfares of busy cities 
of central Europe, where, rising stern and gray, 
head and shoulders above everything else, it seems 
to mother the neighborhood, sheltering even the 
most humble, and as reflected upon the silvery sur- 
face of the Loire, Seine and Cam. Perchance some 
would have in mind that pendant of the delicate 
cloister of Magdalen which colors the sleepy waters 
of the Isis with its significant enrichment. But no, 
the architect of the Arlington amphitheatre ac- 
cepted gladly that phase of later Renaissance which 
is obviously the dominating style of the National 
Capital. It would have been easy to set up a build- 
ing, beautiful in itself and a law unto itself, oblivi- 
ous to Washington. In other words it would have 
been easier to have designed one more monument 
without any serious architectural connection with 
the city, to have set a new pace, so to speak, to have 
salaamed to the fickle fashion of the hour, to have 
presented something from Italy, France or the 
Orient, something sternly archaic, or wonderfully 
original, which, while challenging and perplexing, 
was yet a worthy monument in its own way. 

The man of the world, resourceful and alert, is 
naturally encouraged when confronted by a design 
like the Amphitheatre at Arlington. It is admir- 
able as a sign of the broad spirit of optimism, 
indicative of the progress of the architect in 
general; for it shows not only that the circle or 
quadrant, or ellipse — what you will — is of service in 
the layout of new cities or the improvement of old 
ones, but that it is entering practically into the 
kingdom, which for many years has been looked 
upon with awe, that is, the kingdom of the monument 
builders. The spirit at the back of this reverence 
for a deposit of the bodies of our friends in the 



vault of a Westminster of London, a Campo Santo 
of Pisa or the cloisters of some open court attached 
to the Cathedral, is respect, affection. Isolated 
monuments in cemeteries are often dreary and cold, 
so far removed from the personality to whose 
memory they are to be erected as to be disappoint- 
ing in the extreme. They dot our cemeteries, hav- 
ing but little in common. They invite comparison, 
which is invidious. They set up little ideas and 
measurements of their own, of which many of us 
have but little regard. Whereas : this Amphitheatre 
or the colonnading of a great court sets up its own 
exalted standard, making the individual subservient 
to the work he has accomplished. That's the secret 
of the Amphitheatre. The secret is warmly human, 
it is not simply an adventure in the architectural 
realm ; it is a big idea, a big story, a lesson, potent, 
timely. The men buried here are the monument. 
The architectural phase of the story is illustrated 
by a well-ordered fence which unifies and makes by 
virtue of its proportion and significance a boundary. 
A tablet of bronze or marble, with a simple 
announcement or well-selected sentence is a record. ^ 

The Amphitheatre has close relation to the White * 
House and the Capitol, but closer yet to the exalted 
spirit of America for which they stand. In a word 
these buildings, the whole scheme of Washington, 
spell sacrifice to the individual, to the public good, — 
and that is where we come again to our use of th« 
word Hope ! The Amphitheatre as a burial place 
is a record of those who have looked forward to be 
worthy the privilege of personal service and who 
strive for the common cause. 

Some ask to-day for an evidence of progress in 
the realm of architecture. Is not the building 
before us a testimony to the subtle manner in which 
one citizen shows his understanding of the under- 
lying spirit, which acknowledges so practically the 
philosophy of the best of us in our best moments? 

Samuel Howe 



DO MUSIC. LOVERS "ENJOY"? 



By W. J. Henderson 



THE question is often asked: — do the great 
numbers of persons who go to musical per- 
formances really enjoy them? There is a 
vague notion that men and woman make a pretense 
of enjoying music which is incomprehensible to 
them. Doubtless some do. Many wish to be 
thought cultivated, and for some reason which has 
never been quite definable to the present writer's 
mind there is a floating theory that to understand 
music is some sort of a precious and exclusive 
mystery of the thirty-third degree of culture. 

Without question, music presents mysteries to 
many of those who find a real delight in listening 
to it. But that the vast majority of those who go 
to listen to the symphonic masterpieces do get real 
enjoyment is beyond dispute among close observers. 
Let us leave opera out of the case for the moment. 
Thousands of people who cannot tell one sound 
from another, and to whom the voice of a Caruso is 
no more beautiful than that of a vaudeville come- 
dian, enjoy opera because there is so much more 



than music to enlist the attention and to gratify 
the senses. 

But when people go to hear music which has no 
theatrical aids they do get enjoyment from it. The 
questioning of their sincerity is caused by a want 
of precision in terms. If one inquires whether the 
majority of them appreciate what they hear, the 
answer must be "No." But want of sound appre- 
ciation is to be found among the devotees of every 
art. There is probably more of it among music 
lovers than among other art lovers, because more 
people bestow their attention on music than on the 
other arts. Painters may perhaps be disposed to 
combat this assertion and of course it might be diffi- 
cult to prove its correctness. But when one thinks 
of the enormous number of concerts given through- 
out these United States, even in hundreds of little 
towns where no great picture or sculpture or archi- 
tecture was ever seen, one may be ready to admit 
that the assertion has at least a basis. The want 
of appreciation among music lovers is due chiefly 
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to their unwillingness to forego the easy pleasure 
of purely sensuous enjoyment and follow the com- 
poser in his development of an artistic plan. They 
like a certain melody and perhaps also its instru- 
mental "coloring," as the phrase goes; but they 
find it irksome to pursue the composer's methods 
of building an extended composition out of his mel- 
ody. The shorter the composition the more numer- 
ous the appreciators. The simpler the artistic pur- 
pose, the greater the number of those who may be 
said truly to enjoy. 

Thousands of people prefer "The Last Rose of 
Summer" to one of Haydn's little symphonies prin- 
cipally because it is so much shorter. It is easier 
for them to grasp the whole composition. It is 
easier for the average man to find the poetic beauty 
in Tennyson's "Maud" than in his "Princess." The 
reason is that there is so much less to think about — 
and there you have one of the fundamental secrets 
of the want of appreciation of musical art. All 
the great composers have persisted in doing a vast 
amount of thinking about their art and they have 
built works of large and noble proportions. These 
are the works which the indolent music lover finds 
"heavy." 

Why do the mass of opera goers like works like 
"Rigoletto" or "Faust" so much better than "Die 
Walkuere" or "Tristan und Isolde?" The custom- 
ary answer is that the old-fashioned operas are 
more melodious. But what do people really mean 
when they say that? They mean simply that these 
operas are cut up into a series of short tunes, each 
standing out clearly by itself and coming without 
indefiniteness to its own finish. They enjoy the 
series of short tunes because they can swallow 
them one at a time. But when Wagner asks them 
to face an act which is one continuous stream, 
finishing only with the fall of the curtain, they find 
themselves unable to discern melody on such a large 
scale. 

Schumann uttered a plaint that "melody is the 
amateur's war cry." Yet no other composer is 
richer in his largesse of purely sensuous melody 
than this same Schumann. Furthermore he wrote 
chiefly in small forms. Even his longest piano 
pieces are series of little sketches, each complete in 
itself, as in the case of his "Kinderscenen," "Papil- 
lons" and, "Carnival." Here we are confronted 
with another of the causes of confusion of mind 
among musical amateurs, namely the composer's 
invitation to us to receive his music as representa- 
tive of something outside of itself; but this topic 
may be put aside for the present. In so far as the 
purely musical qualities of Schumann's music are 
concerned the only difficulty they present to the 
amateur is their aristocracy of style. The melodies 
obstinately refuse to be commonplace and this is in 
no small measure due to Schumann's exquisite feel- 
ing for rhythm. 

Every one seems to recognize the simple fact that 
a clearly marked elementary rhythm, persistently 
sustained, lies at the basis of every music hall tune. 
Now not infrequently such a rhythm is to be found 
in a composition of the highest type; but much 
more often there is something dainty, elusive or 
fanciful in the rhythms upon which master com- 
posers found their melodies. Watch people at a 
concert when the march movement of Raff's 
"Lenore" symphony is played, and see how many 



heads beat time with evident pleasure. Observe 
listeners again when a similarly simple persistent 
rhythm is suddenly changed to one less unmistak- 
able. See the heads stop and the expression of 
uneasiness steal over countenances. 

People reading verse go sailing along fluently 
while the poet offers them goods of the Alexander 
Pope variety or something in the style of the hymn 
book. But the Spencerian stanza has not many 
lovers while the Chant Royale is a luxury almost 
exclusively enjoyed by professional writers. Can- 
dor demands the confession that the foregoing re- 
marks have a materialistic appearance. Where is 
the disclosure of the realization that music is an 
art which "has to do with emotions?" Where is 
there any evidence that the writer has realized the 
great uplift of the divine art? 

But these purely materialistic conditions have 
evoked much comment and even much apparently 
exact scientific statement from the psychologists. 
They have devoted years of study to the effect of 
the sensuous qualities of music on the nervous" sys- 
tem, or at least on the nerves of the listeners. It 
may be said without much hesitation that nothing 
possessing scientific value has been reached in any 
consideration of the means or methods by which 
people arrive at a knowledge of musical beauty. 

All that the . psychologists have told us is, that 
this man sees certain images when he hears certain 
kinds of music — or that another man's pulse action 
alters, or another's respiration is affected. How 
much importance all this may have the present 
writer would not venture to say. But he is sure 
that it has very little bearing on musical apprecia- 
tion. On musical enjoyment it may have direct 
significance; but musical enjoyment, as we have 
seen, is something uncertain, various and unstable, 
while real appreciation of musical art is exceedingly 
scarce. But it does not belong to the domain of 
nerve action or indeed to the realm of the senses 
at all. The one sense which operates is hearing and 
that serves merely as the medium by which the 
creation of the composer reaches the human intelli- 
gence. 

It is to the intelligence that art must appeal if 
it is to have any real meaning. The emotions may 
be and indeed ought to be moved, sometimes to 
their very depths, but not by the operation of the 
senses alone. The man who is capable of grasping 
the true greatness of Rubens's "Descent from the 
Cross" must see more than the mere color-scheme 
or even the extraordinary beauty of the facial ex- 
pressions. He must be able also to perceive the 
exquisite balance of the design. He must be 
competent to know the splendid artistic purpose of 
the painter and to recognize his achievement of it. 

The art of music has suffered from a singular 
confusion of purposes. Historians are fond of tell- 
ing us the difference between the classic and the 
romantic schools and are inclined to point out the 
time when the former was superseded by the latter. 
The truth is that the principles underlying the two 
have been patently existent in musical composi- 
tion from early times. What the typical writer 
on music means by the "classic" period is that in 
which the great forms were developed. Naturally 
in such a time the attention of composers was di- 
rected chiefly to perfecting external beauty. The 
romantic composers are those who refused to con- 
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fine themselves to the classic forms, but struck out 
new constructive methods, giving as their excellent 
reason that they could not say what they had to 
say if they adhered to the old patterns. 

Now the real principle underlying all so-called 
works in the classic forms is the development of 
pure musical beauty for its own sake. The roman- 
ticists (so-called) have sought to represent some- 
thing. They are the makers not of symphonies in 
B flat, quartets in A minor, but works with suggest- 
ive titles or even extended representative plans, 
called "programmes." We are often told that 
Beethoven crossed the bridge when he wrote the 
"Eroica" symphony. But composers had been wri- 
ting descriptive and delineative works long before 
that. The present, however, finds us continually 
invited to listen to such creations as Strauss's "Tod 
und Verklarung" or "Don Quixote," Arnold Schon- 
berg's sextet "Verklarte Nacht" or Scriabin's "Di- 
vine Poem." 

It is certainly not always easy for the music lover 
to decide when he is to listen to a composition as a 
creation in pure musical beauty and when he is to 
discover in it a representation of something outside 
of music. When Dvorak writes three overtures, 
each one introducing a striking theme, heard in 
the others, and calls them "Nature, Life and Love" 
he asks us to recognize his mental processes, his 
artistic purposes, his meanings, while he leaves 
much to our imaginations. If we are indolent, we 
shall be content to listen to the music merely as 
music and enjoy its beauty — and that is what the 
average concert-goer does, standing on the incon- 
testable ground that, no matter what an art work 
seeks to represent, it must be satisfying as an art 
work in its kind. Music must be good music, no 
matter what the story or psychologic scheme be- 
hind it! Auditors perhaps may not formulate this 
principle when they refuse to be bothered with 
suggestive titles, but it exists none the less and 
perfectly justifies their attitude. 

But when all is said and done the musical ob- 
server of long experience is driven to the conclusion 
that the mass of concert-goers is more often puzzled 
by a composition which has no title and no repre- 
sentative scheme than by one which claims con- 
sideration as pure music. In the face of such a 
conclusion arises an immense satisfaction in the 
growth of musical interest throughout the country. 

In almost every village there is some sort of 
musical club, whose object it is to develop knowl- 
edge and taste. All the way across the continent 
stretches a chain of local orchestras. Casual read- 
ers of the musical columns of the newspapers know 
that there are really important orchestras in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago; but in spite of the fact 
that some have visited New York few people in the 
Union realize the value of the work done by the 
orchestras of Minneapolis and Cincinnati. But of 
course there are many others streaming from New 
Haven to Spokane, Seattle and San Francisco. The 
programmes of these orchestras demonstrate the 
existence of no mean receptivity on the part of the 
audiences. Really good music is heard all over the 
country. Even Mme. Sembrich was once astounded 
when an audience in Nashville demanded a repeti- 
tion of a song by Bach. Without doubt a large 
majority of those who go to the thousands of con- 
certs get a vague enjoyment which does not lie 



close to real appreciation. And this condition is 
intensified by the innumerable "recitals." The 
country is overrun with pianists, violinists, singers 
who appear in entertainments without orchestra or 
chorus. To these may be added the famous stars 
of opera whether in Chicago, New York or else- 
where. The adorers of all these celebrities get an 
almost ecstatic enjoyment out of their perform- 
ances. But of sound appreciation there is only a 
small percentage. 

Perhaps the clearest illustration of the case is 
to be found in the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York. The artistic standard of this institu- 
tion is far below what it was twenty years ago; 
but its pecuniary support is decidedly greater. The 
majority of its solo singers are mediocrities, and 
no inconsiderable part of them is much worse than 
that. 

It is possible in these days to hear performances 
in which not a single role is sung in a manner 
entitled to genuine commendation. Most of the 
singers are addicted to the employment of violent 
methods of delivery. There is far more shouting 
than singing and the art of nuance seems to be almost 
unknown except to three or four of the "artists." 
The chorus is a good one and it is skilfully trained 
in its duties, so that it contributes a valuable ele- 
ment to representations in which its services are 
required. It is a most important factor in the pre- 
sentation of such a work as "Boris Godunov" in 
which the other significant items are the acting 
of Adamo Didur and the playing of the orchestra. 
The Metropolitan orchestra is of a very high quality 
and when capably conducted, as it sometimes is, 
rivals the best symphony orchestras in the country. 
But the opera is distinguished by too much rude- 
ness and by the absence of the true largeness of 
poetic utterance. 

There are many discriminating music lovers 
among the patrons of the opera, but they are over- 
borne by the great mass which goes with enjoyment 
ready made. For these listeners the more the singers 
bellow, the greater the delight. Even such famous 
personages as Signor Caruso feel obliged often to 
gratify the taste of this kind of listener and what 
might be a ravishing exhibition of real beauty in 
song degenerates into a turmoil of tone. 

At one time there was a prodigious outpour of 
talk about "educational opera." It sounded like wise 
talk, but it was lacking in one essential matter, 
namely a foundation upon a definite basis. No one 
told us just what "educational opera" was. As 
nearly as we could learn it was to be cheap opera 
notoriously dispersed, as Mulvaney might have said, 
throughout the country. But in what was it to 
educate people? 

Opera teaches people to like opera and nothing 
else ; and if it is opera given on a cheap and shabby 
scale it teaches them to like opera badly sung and 
poorly mounted. The simple truth is that the 
numerous orchestras which are springing up in all 
parts of these United States will do more to educate 
people to like good music than any operatic scheme 
that could be practically carried to operation. Even 
though an orchestra does not play as well as might 
be desired, it will at least introduce to its hearers 
some of the compositions of the great master. If 
it does nothing else it will excite curiosity as to the 
nature, the meaning, the purpose of this hitherto 
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unknown art. But cheap and inferior opera cannot 
accomplish as much in leading people toward an ap- 
preciation of the "gems" of Verdi, Puccini or Wag- 
ner as good phonographic, records made by artists 
of the first rank. 

It is ah interesting, and significant, as well as' 
incontrovertible fact that in- every community, the 
profoundest/ lovers of music are those who enjoy 
those performances demanding the least aid from 
extraneous influences. The masses throng the opera 
house. The choice and master listeners go to the 
chamber music concert. Now it does not necessarily 
follow that Beethoven's C sharp minor quartet is a 
greater work than Wagner's "Tristan und Isolde," 
nor does it mean that an audience of musical "high 
brows" receives more enjoyment from its favorite 
kind of music than a popular audience does from 
"La Boheme." It means only that the-power to 
receive the artistic message of a work sjmple and 
chaste and noble, sparing in its employment of 
means and seeking only for the construction of a 
purely musical beauty, is rarer than the capacity 
for the enjoyment of that which is brilliant and in 
a certain sense spectacular. 

Such true enjoyment of music calls for immeasur- 
able sympathy on the part of the listener. , He must 
be ready to yield himself to the composer. He must 



not entertain hostility to a_work because it is in a 
closely wrought logical form, nor must he refuse to 
listen with open mind to one of the very opposite 
type, which creates its own almost intangible shape 
out of its own needs, and which courts perhaps 
more the fancy than the intellect <5r the emotion of 
the listener. 

^,. In the years in which I have been' at work as a 
chronicler of musical activities I have seen that 
most objections by auditors to works of fine quality 
have rested on their preconceptions, on their want 
of openness of mind. On the other hand I have 
observed that there are thousands of people who 
apparently enjoy everything which is put before 
them and whose omnivorous appetites appear to me 
to be the products of a spiritual callousness quite 
astonishing. They are the happy or unhappy mor- 
' tals who can find no difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee and who are the determined enemies 
of all who can. But they doubtless enjoy music in 
their way, and they are as honest about it as the 
few who gather together when the Kheisel or 
Flonzaley Quartet makes glad the concert room with 
one of the great chamber compositions which will 
never be played before excited crowds and never 
call forth the exclamatory bravo! 

W. J. Henderson 



MOUNT ADAMS 

I rise in a cloudless glory like the pillar that walks by night ; 
When Lucifer fell from heaven I gathered his trailing white 
And swathed my mournful shoulders in everlasting light. 

I rule the lonely morning like a rising moon of snow 

Where the flower-painted meadows slant in their sunrise glow 

To meet the fir-speared armies of sentinels below. 

I swing like a silver lantern as the floating hazes creep 
Out of the noon-tide valleys wrapped in vaporous sleep 
■And the pale hills hang like breakers ere they curl for a crashing leap. 



When the sun holds his solemn vespers and blesses the mountain throng- 
The little foot-hills, the naked, the rugged peaks of the strong— 
I bathe in the golden incense of their silent evensong. 

Phoebe Hoffman 

Rainier Park 

State of Washington 



